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In short, my observation and experience have brought me into 
serious questioning, whether through a too ready acceptance of conven- 
ient generalization we have not to some extent gone astray. Is there 
sufficient fact behind the always in our dictum, that "the end is always 
the place of greatest emphasis" ? Are there not many times when, for 
emphasis as well as interest, the last should be first ? 

Robert Wilson Neal 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Amherst, Mass. 

To the Editor of the "English Journal": 

It's strange, isn't it, that the fables of Bidpai should be so broadly 

scattered about the country ? Yet such is the case. A section of the 

MS reported by Mr. Fletcher in the April number of the Journal has 

come to light in this state. The interest already centered in these 

fables will probably make this MS acceptable to your readers. 

Very truly yours, 

Columbia College, S.C. D. D. Peele 

April 29, 1912 

A SECOND SECTION OF "ANOTHER FABLE OF BIDPAI" 

The owners, unwilling to do an injustice to either class of birds, 
consulted experts. The matter was carefully considered, and an opinion 
was given that was intended to offend no one. The chickens and the 
song-birds were to have equal opportunities. Said the experts, "This is 
a democratic estate. No favoritism must be shown. All must be 
trained alike; then no one can complain. The song-birds need the 
sympathy for the chickens that can come only from learning the science 
of pecking and scratching, and the chickens will appreciate the songs 
of the above-ground birds after they have discovered some of the diffi- 
culties of singing." The advice of the experts was thought good, and 
the owners set supervisors over the tutors to see that the suggestion was 
enforced. 

Now there were certain birds that could swim easily, and others 
suffered if only their feet were wet; some flew into the tree tops, others 
could scarcely leave the ground; some scratched in the ground for food, 
others caught insects in the air or pecked them from dead tree trunks; 
some sang in the morning, some in the evening, and a few at night, and 
others could only quack; and various birds slept at different hours of 
the day. Under the direction of the supervisors, nevertheless, the 
tutors grouped their pupils on the broad basis of " birds " and proceeded 
to instruct them in all the activities of that varied class of created things. 
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In early morning the class in scratching was called. Much to the 
surprise of the tutor in that department, the tall, long-legged birds were 
stupid and required fearful discipline, which, however, proved futile. 
Others with sharp claws turned upon their fellow-pupils and would have 
rent them had they not been imprisoned for insubordination. In a 
similar manner there was trouble throughout the whole day; no class 
was satisfactory. In the singing recitation pandemonium reigned; the 
nightingale was so annoyed by the discords of the goose that she refused 
to remain in class. Many birds shocked the community by refusing to 
attend the class in bathing. It soon became customary for only the 
best pupils in the various departments to attend recitation, and the 
tutors saw that they were held in contempt by the majority of the birds. 

Affairs dragged along at this rate for a few months. The supervisors 
were informed of the situation, and they made vain efforts to overcome 
the disorganized condition of instruction on the estate. Finally the 
owners were appealed to. Upon the advice of their experts they issued 
an edict that all birds who did not attend all classes and obey the tutors 
should lose their lives. The mutiny ceased, and affairs improved. 
All birds seriously tried to perform all the duties required of them. The 
entire countryside by this time had become interested in the estate. An 
amused crowd watched the work of the tutors. When the hen tried to 
crow and the cock took lessons in hatching a brood, a prolonged peal of 
laughter echoed among the hills and greatly angered the tutors, who were 
conscientious men seriously trying to do their duty. But a more serious 
condition was settling upon the school of birds upon this estate. The 
pupils began to die very rapidly. The lessons in bathing were proving 
fatal to some of the most promising birdlings; others, taken to the 
tree tops by the tutor of flying, fell, and were killed. Still others died 
as the result of certain departments of study, and within a month all 
that were remaining succumbed to a nervous exhaustion that ended 
fatally. 

The owners of the estate became enraged, discharged all the tutors 
and supervisors, and imprisoned the experts on a charge of imposition. 
The estate was .... (MS is wanting). 



To the Editor of the "English Journal": 

The inclosed clipping from the Boston Transcript embodies, to some 
extent, my views on certain phases of compulsory English. I did not 
write the letter, but I approve of most of it. 

Frederic Allison Tupper 



